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nations, the Interparliamentary Union has grown into a large assembly 
of well-nigh a thousand, and its annual meetings are international events. 
Mr. Cramer's services to peace were therefore great, and the Nobel 
Peace Prize, which he received in 1903, was a fitting international recog- 
nition of his services, as was the knighthood conferred upon him in 1907 
by the present enlightened sovereign of Great Britain. Mr. Cremer 
believed that arbitration, like virtue, was its own reward. It was with 
him a question of faith. Sprung from the working classes, pinched by 
poverty, his soul was untouched by ambition or a desire for wealth. He 
accepted the knighthood upon its second offer because it seemed to him a 
tribute to labor, just as Lord Macaulay considered the peerage as a hom- 
age to literature, and it is characteristic of the man that he touched not a 
penny of the Nobel Prize, amounting to $40,000, but handed it over as 
an endowment for the International Arbitration League, which he had 
organized, whose secretary he had been for many years, and which was 
the means by which he accomplished much that was noble and worthy for 
his fellowman. A philanthropist from boyhood, his life was mercifully 
extended to four score years, so that he might see the fruit of his good 
works and rejoice at their success. 

THE WHEWELL PROFESSORSHIP OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Eeaders of the American Journal of International Law will be 
pleased to learn that Dr. Oppenheim, the author of the very interesting 
and valuable paper on " The Science of International Law : Its Task 
and Method," which appeared in the April number of the Journal for 
the current year, was, on the 31st day of July, elected Whewell professor 
of international law at the University of Cambridge. The professorship 
is in itself a great honor. It was founded in the sixties by Dr. William 
Whewell, master of Trinity College, with the express injunction that 
the occupant of the chair should, to quote the language of Sir Henry 
Maine, "make it his aim, in all parts of his treatment of the subject, 
to lay down such rules and suggest such measures as might tend to 
diminish the evils of war and finally to extinguish war among nations." 

The occupants of the chair have been men eminently worthy of the 
trust. The first professor, elected in 1869, was the late Sir William 
Harcourt, known by the admirable letters of Historicus, in the London 
Times, on some questions of international law arising out of the American 
civil war; and in the politics of Great Britain known as the faithful 
and earnest follower of Mr. Gladstone, whether as Solicitor-General, 
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Home Secretary, Chancellor of the Exchequer, or leader of the House 
of Commons. The second incumbent was a man no less distinguished, 
namely, Sir Henry Maine, whose works on ancient law, early law and 
custom, and early history of institutions and village communities have 
given him high rank among the historical school of jurisprudence, and 
whose lectures on international law, delivered as Whewell professor, 
caused a profound regret that his life might not have been spared for 
the science of Grotius. Dr. Oppenheim's immediate predecessor was 
Frof. John Westlake, a recognized authority on international law, one 
of the founders of the Eevue de Droit International et de Legislation 
Comparee, a member of the Institute of International Law since its 
foundation in 1873, and its past president. His recent work on Inter- 
national Law in two small volumes, published by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, is the result of a lifetime of study, and will always rank 
as a thoughtful and valuable contribution to the science. 

To say that Dr. Oppenheim is worthy of his predecessors is in itself 
great praise, but it is the simple fact, recognized by Professor Westlake 
himself, whose choice Dr. Oppenheim was. Born in Germany in 1858, 
Dr. Oppenheim is barely fifty years of age, and we may hope that he 
still has a long and distinguished career before him. For years he was 
professor of criminal law on the Continent at Freiburg, in Baden, and 
Basle, in Switzerland. From the year 1885 to 1895 he devoted himself 
chiefly to jurisprudence as governing criminal law in a series of works 
published in Germany and highly respected by German scholars. From 
1895 to the present day he has devoted himself solely to international 
law, and for the past few years was lecturer in public international law 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science of the Uni- 
versity of London. His most important publications in the field of 
international law are the Treatise (Volume I, Peace, 1905; Volume II, 
"War, 1906), published by Longmans Green & Co., and "The Science 
of International Law: Its Task and Method," which the American 
Journal of International Law had the honor to publish in its April 
number. It is not too much to say that Dr. Oppenheim's Treatise is 
fully abreast of the most exacting scholarship of Germany, that it is 
profoundly scientific, that it is broad and generous in its conception 
and execution and wonderfully free from national prejudices, which 
so often and so curiously mar treatises on international law. 

It is not too much to say that the University of Cambridge and 
Dr. Oppenheim are equally honored and fortunate in the choice of the 
Whewell professor. 



